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AFFILIATION FROM A FORMER PUPIL'S STANDPOINT 

By Charlotte Janes Garrison, R.N. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Affiliation of training schools is ever an interesting topic to in- 
troduce to a question box. The interest with which it is met, marks 
the manner of woman in charge of the training school. One superin- 
tendent of nurses frankly opposing affiliation, gave as her reason that 
the required subjects cannot be conveniently arranged. It is believed 
that a very close co-ordination of theory, as well as of practical work, 
may be arranged if both principals work in sympathy. 

Speaking from the point of view of one who has benefited lib- 
erally from such an affiliation in training days, it seems not too broad 
a statement that affiliation is not only of advantage, but is simply just 
to the nurse whose training must be secured in the small, and often 
inadequately equipped hospital. Not all of us may be graduates of 
large, well endowed hospital schools, since the hospitals of the 
United States carrying less than one hundred beds, number eighty 
per cent. Whether the training in such hospitals is to be worthy of 
the name, depends on the character of the superintendent, and the 
support which her board gives her. No woman harassed with busi- 
ness management, the responsibility of the operating rooms and 
dietitian's duties can possibly be an efficient teacher of nurses. This 
combination of duties is too frequent in our poorly endowed, small 
institutions. Yet, to the woman in training, who is definitely planning 
for executive duties after graduation, and who cannot afford a special 
course, the small hospital presents a veritable mine of opportunity. 
Here she is pressed into duties in every corner of the building, some- 
times unfortunately, for the training which is her due. Too often, 
the pupil is regarded as a convenience for the hospital, and we may 
find her relieving the telephone operator rather oftener than is really 
for her benefit. 

It was the writer's privilege to be the first affiliated student to 
be received by one of the large Chicago hospitals, though there were 
a few graduate students there at that time. The attitude of the 
Superintendent of Nurses (now inspector of training schools for the 
state of New York), of instructor, and of head nurses was most 
cordial, and nothing was omitted that could make us happy and com- 
fortable in our strange new environment. Every opportunity to de- 
rive the greatest possible benefit from our four months' course was 
given us. 
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Perhaps the first thing giving a new sensation was the precision 
and routine so essential in the operation of a large hospital, the effi- 
ciency of the pupils' work, and the rather informal treatment of ward 
patients. Yet a few weeks of observation proved the necessity of 
omission of some details of treatment, that the important things be 
accomplished. One knew that nowhere were mothers and babies 
cared for better, and the absolute equality of treatment was striking. 
The rest of my training in the maternity was on night duty, and here, 
because of long distances, one learned to conserve footsteps, and to 
plan one's work. From this came a transfer to the new Children's 
Hospital, with admitting, observation, dressings, "feeders" and ten 
days in the milk station. The abundantly equipped linen room gave 
up a number of useful suggestions as to restraints and garments for 
sick children, some of which have been utilized in the hospital which 
I had the honor of opening immediately after graduation. By my 
request, I spent four days in the surgical dressing rooms, and retired 
with many notes, samples of dressings, and an unforgettable respect 
for the value of gauze and cotton. Every thread was accounted for, 
and this long before conservation had become popular. 

No small hospital could have given this varied experience, or so 
broadened one's point of view. What if the pupils of the larger train- 
ing school did affect superiority? Some of them did, but not those 
who counted, and when one is busy, there is no time for slights. In 
many ways these pupils were my superiors, yet I venture to say that 
not one of them put into any four months so tremendous an urge to 
learn. 

It is quite natural for the graduate pupil to feel that she is 
relegated to probationer duties, and that the technic of her own par- 
ticular hospital is far superior to the new experience. These con- 
fidences naturally nettle the pupils in training, who are exceedingly 
critical of outsiders. That attitude must be expected — and ignored. 
Postgraduate or affiliate will receive in proportion to the amount of 
effort and enthusiasm which she puts into her work. 



